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ABSTRACT 

Despite a growing trend and early successes, program 
development for business language courses is still in its early 
stages, curriculum developers have much work to do, many decisions to 
make, and a variety of problems to solve, most important of which are 
content, approaches, learning systems, and instructional strategies. 
First, the program type must be defined, including objectives, 
structure and content, instructional format, and methodology. 
Appropriate instructional materials must be selected and developed 
and suitable activities planned. Above, clientele must be identified, 
language needs ascertained, and fields to be covered determined. A 
market survey (one is appended) is useful. Analysis of the results 
helps tailor the basic curriculum elements to the audience • The 
2-year upper-division business Spanish program at Eastern Michigan 
University (outline is appended) consists of four sequenced courses 
whose goals, content, and format vary. The third-year courses aim at 
overall communicative competence for the Spanish-speakjng business 
world. Fourth'-year courses also emphasize communicative skill 
development but focus on everyday business procedures and practices. 
Development of similar programs requires these organizational steps: 
(1) a market survey; (2) syllabus preparation; (3) materials 
organi^sation and development; and (4) evaluation. (MSE) 
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Ever^ince President Carter's Commission issued its gloomy report 
<m the declining status of foreign language and international studies in the 
U.S., and its dire consequences for an already beleaguered national economy 
(Strength Thrcugh Wisdom, 1979), concerned individuals have called atten- 
tion to this negative trend and have sought ways to reverse it, Government 
officials and community leaders, among others, have spoken frequently and 
urgently about the lack of qualified bilingual and multilingual personnel, es- 
pecially in the area of international trade, while journalists and other writers 
have called for the enactment of measures, both educational and legislative, 
to correct this deleterious situation. Associations both public and private, 
on the other hand, have conducted surveys to ascertain the magnitude of the 
problem, while various corporate foundations and government agencies 
have undertaken studies to investigate its causes and to propose solutions 
(Inman, 1985). Educators, especially foreign language teachers, have also 
addressed the matter. In addition to making speeches and writing articles 
underscoring the importance of languages in everyday life, they have held 
meetings on program design and curriculum and materials development, 
and they have organized conferences and workshops explaining and demon- 
strating the latest developments and techniques in methodology and testing. 
At the same time, they have instituted special language and international 
studies programs and have formed alliances with business, government and 
community groups to seek public support for their activities. 

To be sure, many of the latter have been aimed at foreign language 
study in general, but considerable energy has been expended on one sector in 
particular; foreign language and culture programs and courses for business 
ff) and the professions. As President Carter's Commission indicated in 1980, 
and this is still true today , industry and commerce in their international con- 
texts are the areas for which a foreign language and culture capability are 
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sorely needed and are the ones on which America's future will ultimately rest* 
They are also the areas in which foreign language educators have taken great 
interest and the ones for which special programs have been designed to meet 
the multiple and varied needs of U.S. business. That educators have made 
progress in serving these demands is evident by both the inacasing interest 
and cnroUmcnt in such courses as Business French, Technical German, etc. 
(Uber Grosse, 1985), as well as by the new initiative being undertaken in 
methodology, proficiency of testing, and curriculum and materials develop- 
ment. That their efforts have had an impact on the direction, scope and con- 
tent of second language studies and will continue to do so for decades to 
come, however, is not only apparent but also commendable and extremely 
positive (Inman, 1985; Uber Grosse, 198S)* 

Notwithstanding this new trend and favorable results, educators are 
only in the early stages of program deveiopment for business language 
curses* They still have much work to do, many decisions to make, and a 
variety of problems to solve, most important of which are the content, ap- 
proachf^s, learning systems, and instructional su-ategies that are needed for 
such courses. This paper proposes to treat some of these concerns. Specifical- 
ly, it will: 1) explain the procedures for setting up a fweign language course of 
business: 2) desaibe an exemplary and existing program of study; 3) provide 
sample syllabi; and 4) discuss and examine some of the possible instructional- 
learning systems and strategies that can be used in the classroom. Emphasis 
will be placed on defining objectives, detailing content areas, and analyzing 
the roles of teacher and student, and special effort will be made to include 
those items of interest to all instructors of foreign language business courses. 

Before any curriculum design, lesson plans or strategics can be initi- 
ated for foreign language business courses, the type of program to be set up 
must be defined. The instructor charged with preparing the course of study 
must determine, among other things, program objectives, structure and con- 
tent, and they must decide on instructional format and methodology. They 
must also select and develop appropriate teaching materials and plan activi- 
lies suitable for learning. Above all. they must identify the clientele (stu- 
dents, professionals, etc.), ascertain the language needs (oral, writing skills, 
etc.) and define the fields to be covered for such courses (accountan<7, secre- 
tarial, marketing, etc.), and they must consider entry and exit requirements 
as well as instructional levels for the latter. Perhaps, one of the best ways of 
obtaining this information is via a needs assessment or a market survey. 
Such a survey, when conducted with a well designed questionnaire, wiil yielJ 
much of the data necessary for constructing the most effective instructional 
I^ogram, However, rather than explain how this process is undertaken, a 
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sample questionnaire concerning the language and cultural needs of business 
professional has been included as Appendix A. As will be seen, it contains 
two sets of questions: one directed to business profe ionals and another to 
students. Both make inquiries about the language and cultural needs of pres- 
ent and future business personnel and both pose questions about their cduca- 
Uonal background and training. More importantly, however, both sets ask 
quesuons that will assist in determining the topics, format, and, to some de- 
gree, the instructional approaches and materials needed to develop a foreign 
language program for business. 

Once the best Questionnaire has been designed and administered, 
and iis results arc tabulated, the person or persons conducting the survey 
must prepare a report and present its findings. They must carefully analyze 
the facts and statistics that have been compiled and slate them accurately, 
and they must discuss how the latter can be used to develop the appropriate 
foreign language course. They must also consolidate the results of the stu- 
dent and the professional surveys so that a more comprehensive picture of 
the communication, culture and career needs of both can be obtained and 
uUlized., and they must state their recommendations clearly and precisely. 
Fortunately, the results and recommendations of such surveys already exist 
and have been published (Eddy. 1975; Inman, 1978; Cholakian. 1981; 
Schoonover, 1982). In general, they show the growing importance of foreign 
language and culture study for business and the professions, but. more im- 
portantly, they indicate that with regard to program design, business lan- 
guage courses should consist of those components which reflect the linguistic, 
cultural, professional and personal needs of its clientele. They should 1) em- 
phasize basic language skills, particularly listening and speaking, to enhance 
students' ability to function in a variety of business and social situations; 
2) devote a segment of the course to the reading and writing of letters and 
other documents to give s'udents practice using these skills as well as a 
knowledge of business correspondence; 3) dedicate another segment of the 
course to the translation of professional and technical writings and oral in- 
terpretation to help present and future personnel acquire those skills sorely 
needed by multinational corporations; 4) draniaii/e or discuss, preferably 
with native speakers, business and stvial situations or problems commonly 
encountered abroad or in an international context at home to help profes- 
sionals interface more effectively with foreign nationals; 5) incorporate per- 
tinent readings from speciaii/cd tests or journals which will treat the geo- 
graphic, economic, political, scvial and legal realities of the countries to give 
learners a broader view of busifuss and fife in them; and 6) integrate a com- 
ponent of small -c" culture, stressing attitudes, values, customs, and com- 
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merdal practices to make personnel aware of and sensitive to cullu»-al diffcr- 
aiccs. In addition to these considerations, and based on the experience of the 
present author, these courses should include: I) general business and/or tech- 
nical terminology so that students can familiame themselves with the most 
commonly used words; 2) the discussion of one or more business subjects 
(accounting, marketing, secretarial, etc.) to meet learners' needs; 3) a presen- 
tation and review of those grammatical items frequently troubl^me to stu- 
dents to improve their ability to communicate; and 4) an internship or prac- 
tical training experience at home or abroad with a firm involved in interna- 
tional trade so that present and future professionals can utilize their training 
in real-life commercial environments. Of course, special attention should be 
given to entry and exit requirements, course level and objectives, instruc- 
tional mode and format, and evaluation procedures and the appropriate in- 
structional materials selected. If these suggestions are followed, then a com- 
prehensive and effective course of foreign language study for business can be 
designed and implemented, such a. the one established in Spanish at Eastern 
Michigan University. 

The Business Spanish program at EMU is a two year one given at the 
upper division levcL It consists of four sequenced courses, th^ first two taught 
at the third year level and the second two at the fourth year level of language 
study, with each one serving as a prerequisite for the next one. Their overall 
objective is communicative competence for the Spanish-speaking world of 
business, but their specific goals, formal and content vary. In the third year 
courses, for example, stress is placed on developing the basic skills acquired 
during the first two years of Spanish language training and on applying them 
to various Hispanic commercial and cu.tural contexts. This goal is accom- 
plished in numerous ways but essentially by I) listening to lectures on topics 
of business and culture in the Hispanic world; 2) dramatizing and discussing 
situations, themes and problems peculiar to the Spanish-speaking commer- 
cial sector; 3) reading, analyzing and summarizing, orally as well as in writ- 
ing, articles and selections taken from textbooks, readers, newspapers, and 
magazines in Spanish, and 4) by becoming familiar with and writing business- 
related documents. The content of such courses is equally diverse and in- 
cludes such topics as economics, busmess and finance, import/expim. mar- 
keting, management, computer science and statistics as well as those of small 
**c** culture - attitudes, value:*, customs, and business practices - with a fo- 
cus on Spain and Spanish America. Entry requirements for the third-year 
business courses, on the other hand, are two years of Spanish at the elemen- 
tary and intermediate levels and a course of Jpanish composition, while eval- 
uation procedures comprise a number cf mastery, achievement and profi- 
ciency tests, including, upon request, the Madrid Chamber of Commerce 
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Exam, which issues a certincaie and diploma attesting to the various levels 
of students' communicative proficiency in Spanish and their knowledge of 
certain business and economic subjects related to Spain. 

The fourth-year Business Spanish courses continue the aforemen- 
tioned training oroccss but with different aims and orientations. At this Icvd 
emphasis is placed on achieving a higher degree of communicative profi- 
ciency and on mastering more complex language skills, while the courses 
themselves focus on business procedures and practices and the everyday real- 
ities of the Hispanic world. Sophisticated exercises such as the preparation 
and presentation of oral and written reports on business and economics in 
Spain and Spanish America are undertaken, while considerable time is spent 
on developing translation and interpreting skills. Discussions of the geo- 
graphic, economic, political, social and legal realities of the twenty Spanish- 
speaking countries also are conducted weekly, while the cultural themes m- 
troduced in the third-year sequence continue to be integrated in all aspects of 
the fourth-year program. Although evaluation procedures for the latter are 
similar to their 300-level counterparts, some teaching strategies and most in- 
structional materials of the fourth-year courses differ in approach, contem 
and difficulty. Moreover, the advanced courses can be taken for graduate as 
well as undergraduate credit, though with differcm emrance and exit require- 
ments. In general, the entire EMU program seeks to provide students with a 
comprehensive, relevant and effective course of study designed to prepare 
them for careers in the Spanish-speaking world of business and, to date, has 
been rather successful: over twenty students have received the Madrid 
Chamber of Commerce ceruficatc and well over TO'.u have obtained business 
administration positions with international companies (Dugan, 1988). How- 
ever, to give instructors a clearer idea of the tyjH.% scope and content oi the 
EMU Program, sample couric syllabi tor the third-year courses have been 

included in Appendix U. 

As will be noted, these syllabi are designed for a two-semester se- 
quence of Business Spanish oltered ai the third-year level. The first syllabus 
delineates the program tor the first semester, «hile the second one outlines 
that of the second semester. Both have ilie same lonnai and are divided into 
several parts, followed by a general course description which is applicable to 
both. The first or tup stxtion ot each syllabus indicates the title, prerequi- 
sites, number of credits and level of each course, « hile the tollowing section 
states the texts to be used. The third section lists the various business and cul- 
tural topics to be treated each ueck as well as some of the in-class activities 
and specifies the schedule for periinlic examinations. The final section or 
course description provide , an overview of the generi-' areas to be covered 
and explains the differcm instructional formats and activities to be utihzed. 
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It also define the objectives and evaluation procedures to be adopted and 
mentions some of the teaching strategies and instructional materials. Both 
syllabi present a carefully planned, highly structured and cohesive program 
of Business Spanish geared to the carecr-nunded student. 

The next and, perhaps, most important phase of designing and im« 
l^ementing Business language courses is lesson planning. Lesson planning is 
the procedure by which teachers take tiie various components described in a 
course syllabus - objectives, materials, content areas, approaches and meth- 
ods — and develop from them, d.*d in a logical and sequential order, the ac* 
tivities and strategies to be undertaken in the classroom. Each objective is 
studentHrentered and focuses on the latter's ability: 1) to improve aural skills 
via (iicution; 2) to learn terms commonly used in marketing; }) to participate 
in a discussion of marketing concepts; 4) to carry on a marketing interview; 
S) to write a commercial letter requesting marketing information; 6) to read 
for discussion, comprehension and general knowledge a newspaper article 
concerning a typical marketing problem in Spain; 7) to complete grammar re- 
view and translation exercises using marketing terms to improve writing skills 
for business contexts; and 8) to discuss the manner in which business is con* 
ducted in a Spanish*speaking country to make students sensitive to cultural 
differences* Tho^e objectives are followed by a list of the various instruc- 
tional materials that will be used in each lesson and include textbooks as well 
as other written and audio-visual aids. The plan concludes with a description 
of the learning activities to be undertaken — a variety of aural-oral, written, 
and reading exercises which fulT^ii the student objectives — and spccitles the 
sequence and time-frame in which they are to be carried out. It is a compre* 
hensive plan of action designed to meet learner needs and is designed to im- 
prove the latter's overall performance for business related situations. 

While program design, syllabi, and lesson planning are essential to 
the development of foreign language business courses, instructional and 
learning systems and strategies are equally crucial. They determine how the 
courses are taught and they influence, to a great degree, how \^eli students 
wilt perform. In general, the types of learning or teaching methods used, wilt 
depend on the objectives, focus, and lesson plan for the course as well as on 
the instructional apprc^ach. For example, if the lesson aims for a mastery of 
the types of correspondence, procedures and pr ictices used in the business 
world, the instructor will concentrate on letter-writing, reading, lectures and 
di::cu^sioas to realize these goals. If, on the other hand, the purpose of the 
course is to try to achieve oral proficiency, then the person in charge will em- 
phasize, though not exclusively, such methods as role-playing, structured 
and spontaneous conversations, presentation of reports, and other speaking 
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activities. The same wiU be true if the aims of the course are reading compe- 
tence, proficiency in translation or interpreting or those related directly to 
acquiring a knowledge of cultural differences and business practices. The 
techniques utilized to achieve each of these goals must be those that will help 
students gain mastery of the particular skill and subject matter being taught. 
While many strategies have been developed and published for general lan- 
guage instruction, only a few have been "marketed'* and written about for 
business language classes. The ones most commonly mentioned are those 
used to teach letter writing and oral communication skills for commercial 

purposes and situations. 

With respect to commercial correspondence, one of the most interest- 
ing instructional techniques is the one developed by James W. Brown of Ball 
State University (1977). Applied to all aspects of letter writing. Brown's strat- 
cgy comprises several parts and is structured on the learnmg packet concept 
of individualized instruction. It begins with a statement of clearly defined 
objectives : "Upon completion of this packet, students should be able to: 
1) identify some of the major differences in mailing customs between U.S. 
and Hispanic countries; 2) read and address letters; 3) read and write mfor- 
mal letters to the students level of proficiency; and 4) read and write some 
types of business letters at the students' level of proficiency" (Brown, p. 4). It 
follows with a list of verbs commonly used in correspondence and asks stu- 
dents to master their past and prcv:nt forms after a teacher-directed review. 
Once this phase is successfully completed, the next one explains how students 
are to undertake the activities for each of the four subsequent lessons. The m- 
structions and activities for this phase focus on reading assignments concern- 
ing the subject covered in each unit as well as on a series of self-correct mg 
written exercises. The four units are: I) Mailing custom* In the U.S. and 
Spjmish speaking coumries. 2) Addresses and envelopes. 3) Inlormal letters, 
and 4) Business letters. The strategies used in the last lesson will be of partjc- 
ular interest to neophyte business language teachers because the author out- 
lines each one in detail. Brielly. he begins by conirasiing conunercial corres- 
pondence in the U.S. to ihaf of Spanish-speaking couniries and notes that, 
while English business letters are generally brict and lo the pomi. Spanish let- 
ters tend to be more formal and flowery. He then lists the opening and clos- 
ing phrases in Spanish, giving their various uses, and includes a model busi- 
ness letter for a discussion ol style and content. He follows this with a series 
of building-block type of written exercises - irom completing senicnces of a 
letter in Spanish to the co" nleie translation from English into Spanish of 
another, all with answer - . and concludes with a letter-writing avsignment to 
be corrected by the instructor. These activities are carefully developed and 
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consider all phases of correspondence needed lo help students acquire good 
tetier-wrtiing skills. 

As for oral communication, the strategies used to help develop this 
skill are even more impressive than the ones utilized ^or mastering letter- 
writing. A case in point is the technique used in a Swiss-French ESL Program 
(Rivas, 1975). The instructors devised a rather unique method for training 
their present and future international business managers in oral communica- 
tion skills. Firsts realizing the need to simulate a real-life business setting, 
they transformed the classroom into a conference room, thereby simulating 
the real situation and preparing the students psychologically for what was to 
uke place. Next, using a functional catalogue of 300 kernel sentences tran- 
scribed from tapes and notes made at actual busii^ meetings, they prepared 
instructional materials and developed a tape program for use in the class- 
room. For the most part, these materials consist of a series of oral and writ- 
ten exercises and are part of a raihcr complex learning system. The latter, the 
mainspring for the entire program, in turn, is a mixture of several methods 
and approaches - audiolingual, notional functional, structural situational, 
etc. - and comprises three stages. During the first stage, the students, who 
are already fluent in English, making this an advanced-level program, learn 
ihe lexicon and variations of the 300 phrases via oral drills that goes from the 
most to the least structured and from the syntaciically least simple to the 
most complex. They then practice several additional business dialogues 
based on the aforementioned phrases and learn them via a series of taped ex- 
ercises. Like the previous step, this one stresses speaking, but also focuses on 
the affective, natural and sociolinguistic aspects of language learning. Once 
this phase is completed, students proceed to more unstructured conversations 
by means of dialogue adaptations. These are also of the situational variety 
and range from the easy to ihe more difficult. In the final stage, students arc 
asked to undertake, in the conference room, spontaneous business conversa* 
tions which approximate those found in real life. These strategies, as the ar- 
tide in which they are described attests, help learners complete each task suc- 
cessfully and lead to iheir ability to function more effectively in actual busi- 
ness situations. These strategies, no doubt, could be used for similar pur- 
poses and with equal results m other languages. 

The various aspects of program design, syllabi and lesson planning, 
systems of learnings, and teaching striiiegies for foreign language business 
classes have been presented ai-d cvpliLaied in this paper. From the informa- 
tion gathered and discussed it would seem that in order to construct such a 
program some very concrete and wellKlefined steps of organization and de- 
velopment mjst be undertaken. These include: I) the preparation and con- 
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ducting of a well-designed survey which will iden»ify the specific learning ob- 
jectives, content areas, modes of instruction and types of activities that will 
meet professionals' needs; 2) the structuring and preparation of a program 
and syllabus or syllabi which will relleci the finding* ofihe needs assessment, 
especially regarding course requirements, level, objectives, subject areas and 
approaches: 3) the organization and development of materials, lesson plans, 
learning systems and leaching strategies which will help realize the needs of 
students; and 4) the evaluation of all phases and aspects of the program par- 
ticularly'instructor and learner performances, to assess areas of strength and 
weakness and to improve overall effect ivcncss. Of course this entire proce- 
dure implies the undertaking of much research and experimentation in non- 
traditional areas of language learning, especially with regard to content and 
instructional approaches, and suggests that some retooling may be m order, 
not a bad thing in itself. It also indicates the need for seeking and developing 
new bonds of cooperation between educators at all levels - elementary 
through college - and in related fields - business, art. sciences, etc.. - as 
well as new ties between education, business, government and other commu- 
nity sectors so that the tasks at hand can be accomplished successfully. In 
short, it means time, imagination, nexibility and hard work. The challenges, 
opportunities and satisfaction that will accrue, however, should more than 
offset the energy expended in these efforts. 
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Appendix A 

(a) Possible Questions to Assess Professionals' Educational Needs 

1) What is the name of your employer? What is the nature of your 
operation? 

2) How many employees are there? 

3) If any of your employer's operation is foreign, which geographi- 
cal area does the latter include? 

4) What percentage of the staff is based overseas? Where? 

5) If your employer's operation is totally domestic, do you have 
clients who are foreign nationals or non-English speaking? 
What arc their countries of origin? 

6) Which sectors or areas of your employer's operation require a 
knowledge of foreign languages and for what purpose? 

7) Which languages and language skills (speaking, reading, writing, 
translation, etc.) would be useful to staff employed in these 
areas and for what purposes? 

8) If a knowledge of cultures were equally valuable to the staff 
cited above, which cultures and aspects of culture would be 
most important? 

9) What percentage of the staff has a survival language capability 
and in which languages? 

10) What countries has staff visited, when, and for how long? 

1 1) What problems, professional, linguistif and cultural has staff 
encountered at home and/or abroad? 

ii 
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12) What languafcc/cuUure training, if any. docs your employer 

provide? . , . 

U) Which of the following instructional-learning approaches would 
you prefer as a part of intcrcultural training: a) cognitive/ 
didactic (lecture discussion), b) affective/personal (behavjoral 
studies). 3) practical/functional (situational) or 4) experiential 
(a combination of the above approaches)? 

14) Would your employer be interested in a training program that 
would meet the language and cultural needs of staff members 
working in intercultural or international settings? 

(b) Possible QuesUoos lo Assess Students' MucaUon»l Needs 

1) In what field are you curremly seeking a position? If known, 
what are its title and responsibilities? 

2) What language(s). if any. would you use professionally or per- 
sonally? Which have you studied in the bst three years for at 
least two years? 

3) Which culture(s) would you like to have a knowledge and un- 
derstanding of? 

4) Would you enroll in a foreign language culture course that 
would complemem your proJessiona! training? 

Appendix B 

a) Sample syllabus - BLsines* Spanish Coun*-: ' •« Stm^^w 

r» • c „: u 3 credits 

Business Spanish 

Prerequisite: 2 years of Spanish or i^''-'- '^-^^ 

permission of instructor 

Required texts: Inienullurul Conummu unn^: I'rovo. Uiah: Language and 
imcrcuUural Rcscardi t cntct. Bngham Young UuHcrMiy. 
J 982. 

Mayers. Marvin, --l look at luun Anwruvn LUv-Styk's. 
Dallas; Imernatiou.il Museum ot fuUutcs. mZ. 
Santos. Nelly. Lsparol comcraal. Ncns York. Harper & 
Row. 1981. 
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ProgTHm 

<Vcck 

1st Introduction: overview of course. Culture: self*awareness (dimen- 
sion of personality, concept of self and perception), 

2nd Business Administration and Management: temrs, readings, bu^* 
3rd ness form letters and contracts* Culture: self-awareness (prejudice, 
growth and development, creativity). Hispanic culture: value sys- 
tems. 

4th Bankii^ operations: terms, readings, letters of credit and informa- 
Sih tion, bills of exchange. Hispanic culture: concept of time and space 
and art forms. Exam L 

6th Real estate: terms, readings, related correspondence. Hispuiic say- 
7th ings, provo'bs gestures, social proprieties. 

8th Oral leports: interviews, rule-playing for business situations, inter- 
preting. Hispanic culture: the family and life^styles. 

9th Accounting and Bookkeeping: terms, readings, letters requiring 
lOth payment, business ledgers. Hispanic culture: social classes and re* 
ligion. Exam IL 

1 1th Credit and Finance: terms, reutings, letters soliciting credit and 
12th protesting non-payment of bills. Hispanic culture: education, mass 
media and recreation. 

1 3th Business Law: terms, readings, letters granting power of attorney, 
14th legal documents. Hispanic culture: political and judicial systems. 

l$th Oral reports: interviews, role-playing of business situations, inter- 
preting. Hispanic culture: the military. 

Final exam and oral practicum. 

b) Sample syllabus - Business iipanish Course: 2nd Semester 

Business Spanish 3 credits 

Prerequisite: Business Spanish 1st i>emestcr Level: 3rd year 

Required texts: Laiin America, r*rv. ed., Provo, Utah, Language and tn- 
tcrcuUurai Research Center, Brigham Young University, 
1979. 
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Retndorp, Reginald. Spanish American Customs, Cuitures 
A Personaliiy. Macon, Georgia: Wcslcyan College, 1968 
(copies on reserve in library). 

Santos, Nelly. Espaflol comercial. New York, Harper & 
Row, 1981. 



Program 

Week 

hi Introduction: ov^iew of course. Hispanic culture: geography 
(Spain). 

2nd Macro- and micro^onomics: terms, readings, sales and interna* 
3rd tionai payment letters, suppliers* memos and vouchers. Hispanic 

culture: geography (Mexico, Central America, Caribbean). 
4th Statistics, data processing, computers: terms, readings, program- 
Sth ming, short reports; questionnaires and surveys. Hispanic culture: 

geography (South America). 

6th Secretarial and office management: terms, readings, memoranda, 
7th telegrams, cablegrams, receipts. Hispanic culture: economic reality 
of Spain and South America. 

8th Oral presentations: interviews, role-playing of business situations, 
interpreting. Hispanic culture: economic reality of Mexico, Central 
America and the Caribbean. 
9th Marketing Management and iniernaiional markeiing: terms, read* 
10th in^js, marketing reports, letters of consignmeni, import/export doc- 
uments. Hispanic culture: concepts and ailiiudes in U.S.-Hi^panic 
business relations. Exam II 
Ihh Advertising and sales: terms, readings, advertisements, letters re- 
12th questing catalogues and prices, purchase orders, invoices. Hispanic 

culture: business customs and practices. 
I3th Transportation and insurance: terms, readings, shipping invoices, 
14lh claim and adjustment letters, insurance and transportation forms. 

Hispanic culture: business customs and practices. 
!5lh Oral presentations: interviews, role-playing of business situations, 
interpreting. Hispanic culture: summary and conclusions. 

Final exam and oral practicum. 
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c) Description and rtquirement^i for Business Spanish courses: First and 
Second Semesters 

These sequence courses arc designed for students preparing for ca- 
reers in international business and economics particularly as they relate to 
the Spanish^speaking world. 

Terms common to the multiple fields of business, commerce and ec- 
oncmiics will be presented and studied as will some of the related concepts. 
Readings concerning the different business areas (marketing, fmance, ac- 
OHmting, advertising, business administration, macro- and microeconomics, 
etc) wiU be undertaken for discussion and the composition of the various 
types of commercial correspondence and documentation will be introduced 
and will also engage in real-life situations peculiar to the business world via 
oral situational role plays. They will also familiarize themselves not only 
with the distinctive professional conventions of Spanish and Spanish Ameri- 
can business meetings and procedures, but will become knowledgeable of 
the attitudes, customs, manners, and life-styles of their Spanish-speaking 
counterparts. Moreover, translation exercise dealing with the commercial 
themes and correspondence will be undertaken as will interpreting practi- 
cums dealing with specific business situations* Finally, lectures on the differ- 
ent aspects of Spanish and Spanish American cultures will be given weekly 
and grammar reviewed as necess^^ Films, slides and other audio-visual 
aids, including videotapes, will be used in addition tu the required texts and 
articles and other selections culled from newspapers and magazines to pro- 
vide students with a comprehensive course of instruction. 

The objectives for both courses are four-fold: 1) to help students de- 
velop a>mmunicative competence in Spanish for all the skills - listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing - for business and business-related situations 
and undertakings; 2) to provide them with a knowledge of the terminology, 
practices, procedures, and documents used in international business; 3) to 
familiarize learners with the socio-economic, political and geographical re- 
alities of the Spanish-speaking world as well as with the iatter*s customs, tra- 
ditions, attitudes and values; and 4} to give students some understanding of 
basic business concepts, practices and customs in Spain and Spanisih America* 

Oral and written examinations will be administered periodically and 
quizzes given as needed. Several oral and written reports on specific business 
and business-related topics will also be required as will participation in alt 
other classroom activities. Other projects will be assigned and graded during 
the course of both semesters and students performance judged according to 
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their lev^l of 1) communicative proficiency, 2) cross-cultural awareness and 
sensitivity, and 3) knowledge, use and understanding of business terms, con- 
cepts, correspondence and documents. 



